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PERFECT REVELATION 
PETER OrkR, S.J. 


E phrase “revelation in Christ” is current coin in Protestant theo- 
logical circles, nor néed we reject it out of hand as counterfeit. 
None the less, the idea of revelation in Christ is a refined, if not 
nebulous, concept; for the word “revelation” is patient of different 
meanings, and to speak of revelation in Christ does at first appear to 
confuse the issue. 


In a recent review of The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought by 
John Baillie, G. L. Phillips makes some good points, and the following 
quotation from his review may serve to focus our attention: 

Kittel is quoted to represent the Biblical theologians’ contribution to the 
discussion, that revelation is never communication of knowledge nor stimulus 
to numinous feelings, but rather the action of the Lord. This is so often said — 
that it is worth looking at it a little to see whether it means anything. The 
idea of communication is a complex rather than a simple notion. It may 
well be that Hebrew modes of thought stress the active element in the complex. 
But it is difficult to make any sense of an active disclosure which does not 
convey knowledge — both knowledge of essence and of existence — and, if it 
be from God to man, does not also provoke and stimulate “‘numinous feelings”. 
If this is in fact so, as Kittel admits, what is all the fuss about? When all the 
most graceful concessions have been made to those who point out the errors, 
the dangers and the limitations, of divine truth locked up in the scriptural 
image or in dogmatic formulas (or in liturgical patterns, though Dr Baillie 
nowhere seems to recognize these), it is still extremely difficult to see what 
sense can be given to the idea of a revelation which must never be expressed 
in any of the God-given forms which men use to store and to communicate 
truth. We have this treasure in earthen vessels, but it is no good just talking 
about how wonderful the treasure is. It must be stored, retained, given out. 
The Council of Trent is put up by Dr Baillie for mockery, because it reduced 
the divine revelation to the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer. Most of us would find that quite enough 
to get on with, and a number of pre-eminently saintly men and women have 
lived and died with little else. What is all this talk of revelation; as a sort of 
vague concept which floats about in the theological reviews? It cannot be 
true that the choice lies simply between the “vague” theory or the “proposi- 
tional’ theory. The dilemma has arisen from the confusion of those who have 
a weak doctrine of the Church. : 

There are indeed those among us who think of the Christian revelation 
largely in terms of its propositional content ; and there is nothing amiss 
with this way of thinking. Yet the luminous fact ever remains that, in 
the last analysis, Christianity is Christ. He is the revelation of God in 
very flesh and blood. 


The opening sentence of the Epistle to the Hebrews bears eloquent 
witness to this. “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke 
in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all in these days has 
spoken to us by his Son.”’ The Vatican Council uses this text to maintain 
that Christ is the objective revelation of God. Revelation is not here 
conceived of as being in Christ. Rather, Christ is here revelation in all 
its power and glory. 


The question now arises whether or not Christ is the revelation of 
God as being the object of faith. Here we must make a distinction. 
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Revelation may be viewed in the light either of its propositional (quoad 
enuntiabilia) or of its personal content (quoad rem). Christ is the 
revelation of God as being the object of faith in the latter sense. We 
believe not only in propositions, but in the Person of Christ. The 
’ obeditio fidei bears us out in this. Hence we cannot take kindly to talk 
of revelation in Christ. For the phrase, though susceptible of an ortho- 
dox meaning, would seem to suggest that God’s message to man is in 
some sense extrinsic to Christ, whereas this revelation and the Person 
_ of his Son are essentially one and the same. 


However, the notion of revelation in Christ does admit of an 
acceptable interpretation, and in more senses than one. For instance, in 
so far as God is making himself known and departing from his hidden- 
ness, that is exercite, there is revelation in Christ; but signate, revela- 
tion is Christ. Moreover, it is in Christ that the divine salvific plan is 
revealed — witness our response in faith, which is of course in Christ. 
Again, revelation is in Christ, that is, through Christ, in so far as God 
remains the Deus absconditus. Lastly, the fitness of the Incarnation 
invests the notion of revelation in Christ with a new significance, “ut 
homo secundum modum humanum divinam instructionem perciperet”’ 


(St Thomas, C.G. 4.54). 


Let us now consider what the rules of faith have to offer on this 
subject. Scripture introduces us to “the revelation of the mystery which 
has been kept in silence from eternal ages, which is manifested now” 
(Rom 16.25). This mystery is God’s own will and purpose; for the 
Bible is at pains to reveal to us not only a body of information but the 
mind and heart of God. In the end we are brought face to face not 
with a set of propositions about God but with very God himself in- 
carnate in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


It is well to take note that the word most frequently used in the 
New Testament to designate revealed salvation is Life (zoe). Of course, 
the Life that is here referred to is other than mere existence. The word 
is instinct with a higher sense which the Old Testament had already 
made familiar. Here are some of the New Testament instances :— In 
him was life (Jn 1.4); I came that they may have life and have it more 
abundantly (Jn 10.10); I am the resurrection and the life (Jn 11.25); 
I am the way and the truth and the life Jn 14.6); When Christ, your life, 
shall appear (Col 3.4); . . . that as sin reigned unto death, so also grace 
may reign by justice unto life everlasting through Jesus Christ our Lord 
(Rom 5.21); The promise of life in Christ Jesus (2 Tim 1.1); He has 
destroyed death and brought to light life and incorruption by the gospel 
(2 Tim 1.10); And the Life was made known and we have seen, and 
now testify and announce to you, the Life Eternal which was with the 
Father, and has appeared to us (1 Jn 1.2); And this is the testimony, 
that God has given us eternal life ; and this life is in his Son. He who 
has the Son has the life. He who has not the Son has not the life (1 Jn 
5.11); And he showed me a river of the water of life, clear as crystal 
coming forth from the throne of God and of the Lamb (Apoc 22.1). 
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Such passages, taken as a whole, prove that what is manifested or — 
revealed is life; that this life is the overcoming at once of death and 
sin, and thus the final salvation from our human ills. Above all it is 
borne in on us and we know that this life is none other than Jesus — 
Christ himself, and that he is this life because in him supremely God 
himself was revealed. A contemporary scholar, Dr E. F. Scott, writing 
on the New Testament conception of revelation, makes these points very 
clearly: ““With Paul, therefore, revelation is inseparable from life. He 
speaks of Christ sometimes as the Revealer, sometimes as the Life- — 
giver, and the two conceptions belong to each other.” 


These considerations throw the idea of revelation in Christ into © 
very clear relief; for a revelation comes to flower only in the life of a 
person, since we, who are ourselves persons, can fully grasp the signifi- 
cance only of what is personal. Besides, God, who is a personal being, 
cannot adequately reveal himself otherwise than by a union which is 
personal. Moreover, if the person in whom the revelation is made is to 
be fully fitted for his role, he must be one with the God whom he 
reveals. Thus we cannot have adequate revelation apart from an in- 
carnation. In all this, we are of course viewing the humanity of Christ 
as an instrument of the Divinity, not as a medium in quo. 


That there has been an incarnation is, one might say, the sum and 
substance of the Christian faith. The fulness of revelation is only in 
Jesus Christ, and in him all else finds its being and completion. “For in 
him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in him... you 
have received of that fulness’? (Col 2.9). 


In the Old Testament the commonest phrase expressive of revela- 
tion is “the word of the Lord”. We are for ever reading that “the word 
of the Lord came to Jeremias” or to some other prophet. It came to 
them in the guise of an interpretation of a contemporary situation or 
event, and of a challenge to action arising out of that interpretation. 
But the event of which the New Testament speaks is the appearance of 
a person who was himself the Word of God. “And the Word was made: 
flesh, and dwelt among us” (Jn 1.14). The word is thus no longer clothed © 
in words ; it stands revealed in human flesh and blood. i 


Yet even the word as it came to the prophets was understood in a 
strikingly concrete way. Brunner points out that they put on it a con- 
struction peculiar to their genius. For the Greeks contrasted the word 
with the deed, speech with action, so that the ideas of logos and ergon © 
are poles apart in Greek thought. In Hebrew, on the other hand, the — 
word usually rendered “word” also means an action or an event, and — 
for those who see it in this light God’s word and his effective action are 

me. “God said, Let there be light, and there was light” (Gen 1.3). 

So shall my word be that goes forth from my mouth ; 

It shall not return to me empty, 

But it shall accomplish that which I purpose, 

And prosper in the thing for which I sent it (Is 55.11). | 
Thus we are not taken by surprise when the New Testament affirms © 
that the Word can be seen and touched as well as heard and read. 
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Witness the opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews, quoted above; or 
the opening of 1 Jn: 
I write of what was from the beginning, what we have heard, what we have 
seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon and our hands have handled ; 
of the Word of Life. And the Life was made known and we have seen, and 
now testify and announce to you, the Life Eternal which was with the 
Father, and has appeared to us (1 Jn 1. 1-2). 


To turn to Tradition, Irenaeus, who clearly declares the Christo- 


logical teaching of the Church, sheds yet more light on this subject: 


The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, through his Word, his Son, by him is 

revealed and manifested to all to whom he is revealed .. . The Son, always 

co-existing with the Father, of old and from the beginning reveals the Father 

. . . to all to whom God wishes to offer revelation (Adv. Haer. II, MG 7.823, 

Harvey I p.368). 

Clement of Alexandria puts the Catholic teaching in a nutshell: 

The Word, Christ, was not only of old the cause of our being (for he was in 

_ God), but also of our well-being ; and latterly the same Word appeared unto 
men, being in himself both God and man, and giving to us all good things 

(Protrepticus, 1.7.1). 

- Thus Christ, the Word of God, is the fountain-head of our super- 
natural life ; he is the cause of our well-being as also of our being, and 
he gives us all good things. It would be difficult to imagine a clearer 
or more explicit expression of the Hypostatic Union than Clement has 
conceived. The same Person of the Word terminates both natures, the 
divine and the human. In him, as in nothing else in the reach and range 


of creation, the divinity stands revealed. 


It should here be observed that a distinction must be made between 
the Catholic and the Protestant views of revelation ; and it would seem 
that the Catholic views it from a better coign of vantage. The Protestant 
points to Christ himself as the Alpha and Omega of revelation, and 
tends to exclude what for lack of a better expression is commonly re- 


ferred to as the propositional content of revelation. But the Catholic, 


while freely granting that God’s most eloquent expression of himself is 
Christ our Lord and Saviour, includes in the essential understanding of 
the word Scripture and Tradition with the teachings of the Church as 
embodied in the Councils. 


Yet Catholic and Protestant are fully agreed on this: Christ our 
Lord is fully constituted as Revelation itself in that he has, as it were, 
a foot in both worlds. He is at one with mankind in his humanity, and 
he can act as a mediator between God and man in that he comes to us 
from beyond the bournes of creaturely existence. Just because this is 


what he is, Christ is himself revelation. 


Thus the manifestation of God in Christ cannot be severed from 


the very Person of Christ. It may even be said that revelation can only. 


be received in him, and not merely through him. Christ is himself 
revelation, for he himself is the Word. He is what God has to say to 
us. Everything depends on the Person. The Person is not the bearer of 


something else. The Person himself is the word, not any particular 


purpose for which he may have come. This personal Word takes his 
origin from another sphere ; and, in his coming to us from afar, he is 
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God’s gift of revelation. The New Testament is at pains to establish 
Christ’s authority. From title-page to colophon it reminds us of his 
origin. Christ hails from heaven. He comes from the bosom of his 
Father to win for us salvation. This indeed is revelation in all its power 
and splendour ; the identity of the One who reveals with that which is 
revealed. 


MAN RESTORED IN GOD’S IMAGE ACCORDING 
TO ST ANSELM 


THomas JAcKsoN, S.J. 


RITICS and commentators tend to concentrate on some isolated 

aspect of St. Anselm’s thought, pointing out its inadequacies, if they 
disagree with him, or making it express their own views, if, they are 
more sympathetic towards him. Such an approach seldom avoids pre- 
senting a distorted account of the work of the first of the scholastics. 
The principle credo ut intelligam, Anselm’s theistic philosophy, his 
theory of the Atonement and similar topics are not disparate items to 
be considered entirely by themselves. His thought is all of a piece, and 
a particular aspect of it can only be fully understood when it is inter- 
preted in its relation to the totality. Karl Barth, in his Fides Quaerens 
Intellectum, has pointed out the unity of Anselm’s various studies, and 
more recently John McIntyre, in St. Anselm and his Critics, has gone 
_ further and insisted on a rigidly impartial assessment of the saint’s work 
in its entirety. With this example in mind, an attempt is made here to 
trace Anselm’s views on the individual’s progress in holiness. 


Man must make the Atonement his own 


That Anselm has a profound realisation of sin and its debilitating 
effects is abundantly clear, especially in his prayers and meditations (1). 
When it is suggested that compunction alone might be enough to make 
redress for sin he insists that such a view can spring only from ignorance 
—‘Nondum considerasti quanti ponderis sit peccatum” (2). At the same 
time St. Anselm is not content, as Harnack sugested (3), merely to 
demonstrate the possibility of the individual’s redemption from sin. His 
starting-point is the certitude, possessed by each Christian, that his sins 
are in fact forgiven, and it is on this foundation of faith that he builds 
up his theory of the Redemption. However, even in the Cur Deus-homo 
he does not restrict himself to redemption in the abstract, but concludes 
the work (4) by pointing out that the sinner, who was formerly con- 
demned to hell and quite unable to help himself, now has in his own — 
hands the power to work out his own salvation. The Father bids him, 
“Take my only-begotten Son and offer him for yourself”, and the Son, 
“Take me and redeem yourself”. The Father rejects none who are 
trying to live according to the pattern his Son has set before them, and 
who come to him in the name of that Son (5). 
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Man’s re-making depends on the divine initiative 

Anselm does not minimise the need each man has to work out his 
own salvation, but, closely following St Augustine, he teaches that all a 
- man can do is unavailing unless he acts under the divine influence, 
unless he has been healed and elevated by grace. The opening chapter 
of the Proslogion affords a characteristic illustration of this dependence: 

Domine, incurvatus non possum nisi deorsum aspicere, erige me ut possim 
sursum intendere . . . Doce me quaerere te . . . quia nec quaerere te possum 
nisi tu doceas, nec invenire nisi te ostendes (6). 

Man is created in the image of God, but the image, as a result of 
vice and sin, lacks any clear definition. It is to no purpose until God 
renews it (7), and only then can growth in the likeness of Christ, the 
perfect image of God, begin. Even when the image has been restored 
the sinner still persists in his attempts to destroy it, deliberately re- 
imposing the image of selfishness upon the image of him who died to 
cure him of this deformity. In doing so the sinner becomes hateful to 
himself and to God, a hideous wretch, scarcely a man any longer, and 
completely unable to reform himself. Only Christ his Creator, who 
takes away the sins of the world, can bring about his re-creation (8). 


The truth of being 


What then are we to understand by re-creation according to the 
pattern of Christ, or, as Anselm often prefers to describe the process, 
becoming conformed to truth? The basis of his theory is that God is 
both summa veritas and summa lux, the source of all truth and the 
light by which truth is known to creatures: 

quanta namque est lux illa, de qua micat omne verum quod rationali menti 
Jucet. Quam ampla est illa veritas, in qua est omne quod verum est, et extra 
quam non nisi nihil et falsum est (9). 

The Word is subsistent truth, veritas veritatis (10), the perfect 
image of God, uttered in eternity in the divine act of self-knowledge (11). 
Our human words are likenesses of things about us which they re- 
present, but the Word of God, through whom all things were made, is 
not an image of things but the exemplar of which creatures are partial 
reflections. The Word alone has the fulness of being and so is the 
absolute norm of truth; creatures participate in being; the more 
"closely they approximate to the likeness of the Word, the more value, 
dignity and truth they possess. A creature, then, has ontological truth 
or truth of being in so far as it is an embodiment of eternal truth and 
in so far as it is what it ought to be (12). When a man does a good 
rational act such as an almsdeed, he witnesses to the truth of his being, 
just as a fire does when it gives out heat; in each case the agent is 
doing what it ought to do (13). The free human person is responsible 
for his growth in the likeness of God, for his own ontological truth. He 
succeeds in his task to the extent to which he opens himself to and 
_ becomes transformed by the Incarnate Word who is for him the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. Consequently for the monks William and Roger, 
Anselm has but one message: “ad hoc solum discite, ut veritatis, quae 


Christus est, possitis esse capaces ; et sic vivite, ut Christi, qui veritas 
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est, probetis vos esse velle sequaces” (14). Hence though God dwells in 
light inaccessible (15), man can, through Christ, achieve a knowledge of 
the divine truth and direct his life according to its demands. Indeed he 
must do so if he is to fulfil the purpose for which he was created. 


Understanding the truth 


A man’s growth in truth supposes his understanding of the truth — 
that is revealed to him in the Person of Christ. There must be an 
accurate correspondence between his ideas and the reality set before 
him—a truth of judgement as distinct from truth of being (16). The 
content of revelation as proposed in the Creed cannot be called in 
question, but it does require understanding and explanation. 


Anselm has been accused of an exaggerated rationalism because 
he chose to express the faith in the ideas and language of his time. He 
did make use of the contemporary fashion of dialectic, partly because 
at that time Roscelin was using it to propound heterodox views, but 
fundamentally because he saw in it a fit instrument for giving an account | 
to inquirers of the Christian’s hope (17). The process of fides quaerens 
intellectum is a prayerful meditative search; the understanding that 
deepens and formulates the faith is like the faith itself, a gift, and 
certainly not the product of reason alone. Even the largely philosophical 
De Veritate opens with the principle taken from St John’s gospel, — 
“ quoniam Deum veritatem esse credimus” (18), and nowhere is any 
clear distinction drawn between what reason can discover for itself and 
what comes to it through revelation. The current danger of the time was 

precisely a merely rationalistic theology, and this he rejected. 
Christianity cannot be reduced to a merely intellectual matter but 
involves the whole person: a man cannot even appreciate the truth 
Christ presents to him until he begins to live as befits a man (19); 
the keeping of God’s commands is an essential prerequisite to any real 
understanding of divine things. Anselm’s apparent lack of concern for 
the capacity of reasoning that is not inspired by faith accounts, no 
doubt, for some of his popularity among Protestant scholars (20), who 
see him as the originator of the sola fide doctrine of the Reformers. 
There is, however, no escaping the fact that reasoning has a part to 
play in the clarification and amplification of the content of revelation. 
Anselm saw the theologian’s task as the explanation of the faith in 
such a way that it could be readily understood and defended by the 
men of his age. Caution and submission to the teaching of the Church — 
(21) are, of course, very necessary in carrying this out, since there is 
always a danger of presenting a distorted and inadequate portrait of 
the Incarnate Truth (22); such a peril does not, however, warrant any 
shrinking from this work which the well-being of the faithful demands. 


Christ presents truth for man’s acceptance 
It was particularly fitting that the Word, the expression of God’s 
eternal truth, and the model and creator of all that participates in that 
truth, should be the divine Person who revealed himself to man. In 
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becoming incarnate he was able to combat the devil’s rejection of truth 
and bring about the restoration of man to that image in which he was 
originally created. Both the devil and Adam in trying to make them- 
- selves like God had set themselves in opposition to God’s will, the 
law of all ontological truth, the law of their very being ; they had made 
themselves into a lie. The Son, therefore, who is “splendor lucis 
aeternae” and “vera Patris imago” (23), whose likeness to God is 
his very nature, became man. He, the true likeness against whom more 


_ especially creatures sin in presuming they can become like God by their 


own efforts, became incarnate to overcome this falsehood and cure man 
of the distortion it involved (24). 


In some of the dogmatic works, notably in the Monologion and 
Proslogion, where Anselm deals with the existence and nature of God, 
it is not always apparent that it is the Word Incarnate who is both the 
sum of all our truth and the means of our knowing and becoming 
assimilated to it. This omission can best be understood by a further 
brief consideration of the process of fides quaerens intellectum. 
McIntyre, by radically re-orientating Barth’s interpretation of this 
principle, has afforded us a most convincing explanation of St. Anselm’s 
method. The saint adopts as his instrument of research a feature which 
has always been a significant element in the historical development of 
doctrine. This is the dialectic between belief and unbelief; a process 
of advance to be found at work both within the individual believer and 
in the conflict of the Church with those who attack the faith. By this 
means he deepens and strengthens his own convictions, but also intends 
to lead his opponents,—be they the fool who says in his heart there is 
no God, or the Greeks who deny the Filioque,—towards his reasoned 
conclusions, which are doctrines implied in what is already accepted. 
The view taken up by a particular opponent determines the premise of 
the argument. In the Monologion very little more than the Platonic 
doctrine of forms can be taken as common ground, and on this the 
work is constructed. Later writings have a wider basis. The Cur 
Deus-homo has in view those who admit the doctrine of the Trinity 
and such notions as satisfaction, but who reject the idea of the 
Incarnation. It can thus be seen how it is necessary to use such 
principles as ratione sola and remoto Christo in order to present an 
acceptable argument, though these imply neither any diminution of 
reasoning’s dependence on divine illumination, nor any ability to come 
to God independently of Christ. His philosophical and trinitarian, 
rather than Christological, treatment of certain questions is a limitation 
imposed by the method he chose to adopt, and it is evident that in 
these works he has to abstract from the function of Christ in all man’s 
intellectual and moral progress. 


The life, teaching and death of the Incarnate Word bring man 
face to face with God’s truth and present him with an example of what 
he ought to be. The God-man’s death is not merely a private and 
objective transaction with God by which satisfaction is made for sin ; 


it also provides man with an inspiration to steadfast perseverance in 
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right-doing (25). The Saviour was persecuted and killed because of his 
obedience and his fidelity to his obligation to be the truth—an obliga- 
tion he shares with us all, even though he is not bound to undergo 
death as we are (26). 


The Gospel makes it clear that men can wilfully reject the truth 
put before them and associate themselves with the devil, the father 
of lies (27). Those whose conduct is evil hate the light ; it is only those 
who are trying to live as they should who come to the light (28). It is 
true that Christ is hidden in so far as his humility conceals the divinity, — 
but this is not because he has any intention of restricting the truth he has — 
come to reveal. He is the light that enlightens every man, and whoever — 
remains in ignorance and fails to believe in the truth is not deceived 
by Christ, but rather deceives himself. Even the devil, the instigator of — 
fraud, though he deceived himself about the Incarnation, was never 
deliberately misled, for the Word who is truth itself cannot deceive. 
Those then who do not recognise him have only themselves to blame 
(29), 


Acceptance of Christ’s re-making 


Our Lord is, however, much more than an inspiring example of 
what it means to live and, if necessary, to die for the truth. To those 
who receive him he is much more than an enlightening teacher. The very — 
fact of the Incarnation has already radically transformed each man (30); 
were this not so the example of Christ would be valueless to him (31). 
At the same time this initial renewal requires man’s free cooperation if 
it is to have a complete and lasting effect. With man’s acceptance of 
him, Christ becomes a transforming force personally present within the 
Christian, preserving and deepening in him the image of God. Hence 
Anselm can pray, “ Quid enim est Jesus nisi salvator ? Ergo .. . esto 
mihi Jesus ... ne peream mea iniquitate ” (32), and can attribute what- 
ever good desire he has to the illumination of Christ (33) ; he is entirely 
dependent on his Saviour alike for his creation, re-creation and for his 
attaining the purpose of his life ; “sicut nihil boni potui incipere sine 
te, ita nec possum consummare vel custodire absque te ”’ (34). Christ it 
is who, unasked, draws us from our blindness and helplessness, frees 
us from the burden of sin and raises us up from our self-centredness 
to a knowledge and love of himself. Even after repeated infidelities, he 
bids us, “‘Confide,—ego to redemi . . . Si adhaeres mihi, et mala in 
quibus eras evades et in profundum . . . non cades: sed perducam te ad 
regnum meum et faciam te haeredem Dei” (35). It is only the active 
presence of Christ that makes even gratitude possible ; “ Coram te est 
cor meum. Conatur, sed per se non potest; fac tu quod ipsum non 
potest . .. Qui me facis petere, fac accipere. Das quaerere, da invenire ” 
(36). It is not then surprising to find in the Epistles the often-repeated — 
message of St. Paul that we belong no longer to ourselves but entirely 
to Christ; it is for him, therefore, to effect his purpose in us (37). — 
Finally, in his eucharistic prayer Anselm points to the centre of this 
work of union and assimilation. He asks that the power of the sacra- 
ment may fit him closely into the pattern of Christ’s death and 
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resurrection and incorporate him into the Mystical Body, “ut... sim 
membrum tuum et tu caput meum, et maneam in te et tu in me ” (38). 
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OUR BLESSED LADY AND ORIGINAL SIN 
Peter Hackett, S.J. 


HAT Our Blessed Lady was preserved from all stain of original 
sin is a truth defined ; that this preservation was a real redemption 

is a truth so closely involved in the definition (1) that it may not be 
denied. Hence a problem, a mystery even: what is the link between 
_ Mary and the sin from which she was saved ? The difficulty is obvious 
and can be expressed in different ways. For instance, redemption 
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normally supposes an existing state of original sin in the person re- 
deemed and, in Mary’s case, this is lacking. What then has she, as 


redeemed, in common with the rest of saved humanity ? Again, all — 


responsible theologians agree in saying that Mary would have con- 
tracted original sin, had she not been redeemed preventatively. What is 
the reality, if any, in her which explains this possibility ? 


Many theologians, mostly Thomist, in default of any actual stain 
of original sin, find the connection we are seeking in what they call a 
debitum peccati originalis. This entity, the exact nature of which it is 
not always easy to define in a given context, explains for them both 
what is common to Our Lady and the rest of saved humanity, and how 
she would have contracted original sin, had she not been preventatively 
redeemed. Other theologians, chiefly Scotist, deny the postulated 


debitum. They do not deny (as did some of their predecessors) that Our — 
: Lady was redeemed, nor that she would have contracted original sin, — 
had she not been redeemed, but they will not admit the debitum peccati — 


originalis, in terms of which other theologians would explain these facts. 


The argument will not be easy to give an account of, not only for 
the reason that writers on either side seem, at times, a good deal 
clearer about the impossibility of the contrary opinion than the incon- 
veniences of their own, but also because there is no unanimity among 
those who defend a debitum as to what precisely they mean by it (2), 
nor among those who attack the notion as to what precisely is the 


matter with it. Our task will be to present the argument as it appears 
to us, to try to analyse out the essence of it and then to present some © 


positive solution. 


The Scotist Outlook 


The Scotist position is appealing. Apart from the confusions and 
—what shall we say ?—the immediate unattractiveness of the idea of 
a debitum, it has the glory of being that way of thought which first 
led to a right idea of Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception (3). Further, 
its inspiration, in fact if not necessarily in strict logic, is the conviction 
that Christ would have been incarnate even if Adam had not sinned, 


a conviction which even those who have not got it would like to have. — 


They hold, therefore, that the motherhood of Mary, and consequently 
her Immaculate Conception, are decreed before original sin ; her grace 
is, in a sense, absolute in Christ. How then was she redeemed ; how 
can the grace which God decided to give her by a decree which ran, 
“Mary will be immaculate whether Adam sins or not”. be a true 
redemptive grace ? They explain it as follows: the grace which Our 
Lady now has is not the grace of Christ simply as head of the human 
race (as it would have been, had Adam not sinned), but of Christ as 
redeemer ; following upon Adam’s sin it is the grace of Christ who 
suffered. It is not to be distinguished from the grace originally pre- 
destined for her in Christ, by anything more than the title in virtue of 
which she receives it. In such a theory there is clearly no room for the 
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debitum peccati originalis and indeed, coupled with objections to the 
theory of the debitum it appears to satisfy some (4). 


Others appear to take the matter further. One such is Father. 


Wolter (5). His argument against the notion of a debitum peccati 
originalis might perhaps be better defended in the light of a Scotist 
predestination, but it does not seem, in fact, to depend upon it. At root 
there are two postulates: the first, that a title to grace in Christ does 
not of itself imply a “title to sin” in Adam; the second, which is largely 
- the reason of the first, that a title to sin is in itself unintelligible. Here 
is the reasoning. The inheritance of original justice, on the hypothesis 
of Adam’s not sinning, would have involved two elements: a title to 
justice because of one’s origin (i.e. from Adam) and a reception of justice 
at origin (i.e. at the instant of conception). So, too, original sin involves 
two elements: a privation of justice because of one’s origin and a 
privation of justice at origin. Now, he argues, the second only can 
properly be called original sin for the reason that it is this privation, 
and this alone, that is restored by redemption. It is clear that original 
sin in this second sense was never Mary’s; what of sin in virtue of her 
origin? This, it is argued, is a mere negative concept, the loss of a 
title to grace in Adam, of an original justice she would have had, had 
not Adam sinned. Father Wolter illustrates the point by comparing 
Our Lady’s soul to an electric light bulb lit by two possible sources in 
parallel representing the grace of Adam and the grace of Christ; clearly 
the presence or absence of one source of light is not dependent on the 
presence or absence of the other. 


Hence he concludes, and rightly, it would seem on the premises, that 
Mary was under some necessity of contracting original sin only on the 
hypothesis that God had decided not to redeem her by a preventative 
redemption. All that she owes to Adam is the possibility of being re- 
deemed, and the redemption removes, not only sin, but the necessity 
of contracting it. 


The final and, I suspect, most basic reason against the notion of 
a debitum is that it does less than justice to Our Lady’s sanctity. To 
find anything in her which demands expiation, exclaims Father 
-Bonnefoy, is to find some stain of sin (6). 


A Thomist Criticism 

The basic conviction of the Scotists, while it would be unacceptable 
to an older Thomist, is to a modern Thomist irrelevant. (The reason 
is perhaps easier seen than stated.) For, even if it be conceded by them 
that Christ would have become incarnate, had Adam not sinned, nothing 
would follow for them with certainty about the nature of Our Lady’s 
redemptive grace. The decree, “Mary will have the grace of Christ 
whether Adam sins or not”, does not of itself tell them whether some 
further decree be required, what we may call an executive decree, 
expressible perhaps as, “(Adam has sinned and) Mary will now have 
the grace of Christ the Redeemer”. Note, does not of itself tell them— 
the point is not whether Scotist or Thomist be right, but whether 
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a redemptive grace by extrinsic denomination follows from the Scotist 
view of the Incarnation considered merely as an absolute decree depen- 
dent on contingent facts for the manner of its fulfilment. That is to say, 
the divine decree is not, for a Thomist, the basis of the theological theory, 
but a theological moment in the divine will, to be postulated according to 
the logic of the known facts of redemption. 


They therefore approach the problem in an entirely different way 
and begin rather with the notion of redemptive grace. For this they can 
find no real meaning unless it touch some reality which can be pre- 
dicated equally of Our Lady and the whole human race. It is not 
merely to be distinguished from the grace of original justice according 


to the manner in which it is won, but also according to its effects; it 


is unintelligible unless it reach some reality in the person redeemed. 
How would Father Wolter’s arguments look to them? In default of more 
responsible opinion, we may hazard the following. To say that a loss 
of a title to grace in Adam is in no sense a true part of original sin 
would seem wrong because: first, it would appear to neglect’ the 
dogmatic fact of a solidarity (however it is explained) as well in sin 
as in grace, assigning no reason why grace should be lacking at the 
moment of origin. It involves indeed that no one need contract sin, 
since the statement, “we were not preventatively redeemed and so 
contracted original sin” is not informative. Second, it would appear to 
confuse the notions of negation and privation (as illustrated above by 
the example of the bulb) in as much as the loss of original justice is not 
the mere loss of a title to grace, but the loss of a title a man should 
have. 


The third difficulty against the notion of the debitum, that it~ 
impairs Our Lady’s sanctity, is for a Thomist, unfounded. The debitum — 


is no more than a way of explaining her true redemption; her sanctity 
is not measured by it, but precisely by the greatness of the redemptive 
grace given to her. 


Towards a Solution 


Though such a short account can do full justice to neither side, it 


does give us the statement of a complete disjunction on which we can 
proceed. This disjunction, it appears, can be stated in terms of God’s 
decrees, in terms of sin and redemption, or in terms of the debitum 
itself. Can the essentials of the disagreement be pinpointed more 
clearly? Yes, if the problem of the exact meaning of the debitum be 
left aside for the moment, and if the Scotist basic principle really is an 
irrelevance. Irrelevance, indeed, it would seem to be, for merely to 
state that Mary would have been immaculate, whether Adam sinned or 
not, does not tell us how she became immaculate ; or, if it does, what 


it tells us ought to fit the known facts of redemption. It seems best, — 


therefore, to accept as the starting point of our discussion the nature 


of redemption in us and in Our Lady. Here, at least, we may keep 


our feet firmly on the rock of dogma. 
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Now redemption, and I speak of redemption in general, is, in the 
sources, particularly the scriptural sources, a complex reality and idea. 
It is a corporate mystery which is realised in both the ontological and 
the juridical order: corporate in that we are redeemed as a body, 
juridical in that God’s anger is taken away, ontological in that man is 
truly sanctified and his will healed. This is not to exhaust the notion 
of redemption but, as it were, to characterise it by listing some of the 
elements which any sound theology of it should consider. Now, if to 
_ the ontologico-juridical fact of redemption corresponds the ontologico- 
* juridical fact of sin, as it does since our whole theology is made that 
way, statements like “I should be a child of anger” cannot be dismissed 
as meaningless on the mere grounds that they cannot be understood ; 
they are part and parcel of the reality under investigation. To say, for 
instance, that no one is obliged to contract sin for the reason that 
original justice is the true debitum of the human race would seem to 
play havoc with the dogmatic notion of a gratuitous gift of God, lost 
for the race of Adam and restored in Christ. 


Next, if statements like “I should be a child of anger” are mean- 
ingful, they are always and everywhere meaningful. This follows quite 
simply from the fact that redemptive grace leaves part of the situation 
untouched. Redemption removes anger and the reason of anger but not 
the reality in terms of which the person redeemed may say, “I should be 
a child of anger”. This is always and everywhere true, no matter how 
holy the person concerned may be. 


Now why (I abstract from the question of actual sin) does the justified 
person say “I should be a child of anger’? Is it because he was once 
a child of anger and really existed in a state of sin? The answer is no, 
for that state of sin is there no longer. Is it because he is a member 
of a race which should contract sin by the mere fact of conception? 
This seems a more acceptable reason, because that is a reality in terms 
of which his grace and the healing of his will can be said to be 
redemptively gratuitous. The point is quite simply that redemption 
removes original sin, and original sin cannot, therefore, be the reason 
why a man must always acknowledge the gratuity of redemptive grace. 
In illustration; suppose it were possible (we are not yet discussing the 
Immaculate Conception) to baptise a human being at the very moment 
of conception in such a way that it did not, in fact, contract original 
sin. Would this human being have’a different reason for saying, “I 
should be a child of anger”, to any other? We may grant a difference, 
certainly, with regard to the actual presence of sin; but the answer 
would appear to be “no”. Why? Because redemption has removed 
original sin and not the racial reality, the fact that members of the race 
should be children of anger. 


If it be asked what precisely this “should” of original sin is, 
the only satisfactory answer is that it is a way of expressing philo- 
sophically what the sources have to tell us. It may be mysterious, but 
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it is real, and a good deal of the difficulty with it comes from the fact 
that we are presented with a kind of concrete universal for which we have 
no ready tools. We can, however, characterise it. As a kind of concrete 
universal, it touches both the general and the particular at the same 
time. It wavers between “members of the race should be children of — 
anger” (and so explains the transmission of original sin) and “I should 
be a child of anger” (and so underlines the real redemption of the 
individual). This fact explains why among the defenders of the 
debitum peccati originalis in Our Lady, there can be two opinions: one 
defending a more personal “should” (debitum proximum), the other a 
more general “should” (debitum remotum) though the actual defence is 
more likely to be for reasons involved in the systematic exposition of a 
theory of original sin. We regard this particular controversy as less 
useful since, in the defence of either view, something of the wholeness 
of the sources seems to become obscured. 


Hence we can put our problem. Is the Immaculate Conception 
equivalent to a baptism at conception, or is it something more? If the 
first, we must accept the debitum; if the second, we need not. 


Conclusion 


It is certainly something more from one point of view, that of the 
positive sanctity of Mary. This, we know from the Acta, was much in 
the mind of the Pope (8), and it is perhaps the chief and most important 
lesson of the documents, but, as we have seen, it does not relate to the 
problem of the debitum. Does the rest of the decree help us? We learn 

‘that the privilege belongs to Our Lady’s person, that it is an exemption 

from all stain of original sin at the instant of conception, that it comes 
to her through the merits of Christ. Certainly a “baptism” at con- 
ception fulfils the requirements of the definition with regard to the 
precise point of the removal of original sin. Is more suggested? Some 
would find in the “merits of Christ” an echo of the causa meritoria of 
Trent (Dz 799) and would therefore say that a relation to original sin 
was involved until the contrary was proved. Nor will these admit the 
objection that this is no argument because Trent expressly excludes Our © 
Lady from the decree on original sin. This, they say, and rightly, was 
ey a refusal to consider the matter of the Immaculate Conception 
at all. 


In favour, then, of a debitum peccati originalis in Mary, we have 
the necessity of trying to retain the corporate nature of redemption and 
the half-suggestion of the documents; can we go further? Yes, if we 
can show that there is no possible way in which we can exempt her from 
the debitum. Should we wish to do so (and here we may summarize ~ 
the whole argument), it must be for one of the following reasons: 


1. Because she was decreed absolutely in grace before original sin. 
This means, either that she was not redeemed, or that she was decreed — 
immaculate according to the exigencies of redemptive grace, which 

leaves the matter entirely open. 
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2. Because redemption does not involve a debitum peccati originalis. 
This can be either in general (and this makes nonsense of redemption) 


or 


_ 3. Because Our Lady was an exception. 
And here we appear to be involved in insuperable difficulties. Having 


postulated an exceptional justification and redemption with regard to the 


existence of sin in her soul, we can proceed no further. Why? 


One certain exception is known to us—Christ. He cannot say— 
alone, it would seem, among men after the fall—‘“I should be a child 
of anger”; and the reason is, quite simply, that his human nature was 
not redeemed. It was not redeemed because it was joined to a Person 
that was divine and is itself the cause of redemption. These reasons are 
lacking in Our Lady’s case. Even if we would try to put her in a quasi- 
hypostatic order, in that it was from her that Christ received his human 
nature, we do not solve the difficulty. Apart from any argument as to the 
exact meaning of motherhood, it still remains true that her human nature 
was ontologically and radically redeemed in his, even as ours is. 


Having lasted this far, the reader may perhaps agree with Father 
Nicholas that the whole problem of the debitum peccati originalis is 
less fortunate (9). Indeed it is only important inasmuch as it under- 
lines the absolute truth of Our Lady’s more sublime redemption which, 
as may be seen from both Father Nicholas and Father Rahner (10) 
bids fair to become the key to the understanding of all the privileges 
of Mary. But, in allowing her all that God could bestow, we would 
not wish to run the risk of removing her from our own race. 
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MARY IN ISLAM 
Leo ARNOLD, S.J. 
LL Moslem thought about the place occupied by Our Lady in the 


theology of Islam is based upon what is said of her in the Koran. 
For Moslems, the Koran is the inspired Word of God in a very literal 


sense, because they believe it was dictated to Mohammed, through the 


mediation of the Archangel Gabriel, by God Himself. It is, moreover, 
“a transcript of Our Eternal Book, sublime and full of wisdom” (1) 


which is laid up in heaven, and contains an account of all that has — 


happened and all that will happen. The name of Mary, in its Arabic, 
Syriac and Greek form “Mariam”, occurs thirty-five times in it, so it 
is hardly surprising that the privileges accorded her by God which are 


mentioned in the Koran should have been the object of much reflection — 
‘on the part of the numerous commentators on the Koran, as well as of — 


the piety of the common people, and of the meditations of the Moslem 
mystics. Only a study of all these sources would give anything like a 
full account of the really high place of honour Our Lady holds in 
Islam today, but space does not allow such a full treatment here, so 
only the most important aspects will be reviewed here, namely the 
Koran’s account of the life of Mary (together with certain amplifications 


from the commentators where there is a large consensus of opinion) — 


and a short account of Moslem “Mariology”. 


The Life of Mary in the Koran 


Both the content and the style of the narratives concerning Mary 
in the Koran resemble what is said of her in apocryphal books such 
as the Protevangelium of James, the Gospel of the Birth of Mary, the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, the History of Joseph the Carpenter, and the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. Practically all that is said of Mary in the 
Koran is about her early life, especially up to the birth of Christ, and a few 
incidents occurring shortly after it close the account of her life. Any 
further information has to be sought either in the traditions, or in the 


writings of the Moslem historians and commentators on the Koran. — 


The name of Mary is to be found in twelve of the Koran’s one 
hundred and forty chapters. One of these gives an account of her birth 
which reads as follows: ‘‘Allah exalted Adam and Noah, Abraham’s 
descendants and the descendants of Imran above all His creatures . . . 
Remember the words of Imran’s wife. ‘Lord’, she said, ‘I dedicate to 
your service that which is in my womb. Accept it from me. You alone 
hear and know all’. And when she was delivered of the child, she said: 
‘Lord, I have given birth to a daughter . . . and have called her Mary. 
Protect her and all her descendants from Satan, the Accursed One’. 
Her Lord graciously accepted her. He made her grow a goodly child 
and entrusted her to the care of Zacharias. Whenever Zacharias visited 


her in the Shrine he found she had food with her. ‘Mary’, he said, 
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‘where is this food from?’ ‘It is from Allah’, she answered, ‘Allah 
gives without stint to whom He will’ ”’ (2). There then follows a short 
account of the annunciation to Zacharias of the birth of John the Baptist, 
_ a fuller version of which is given at the beginning of the “Chapter of 
Mary”. Both accounts are reminiscent of the first chapter of St. Luke. 
The Koran nowhere mentions the name of Our Lady’s mother, but 
commentators and historians, such as the tenth-century At-Tabari and 
Al-Masudi, state that her name was Hanna (Ann). Ibn Khaldiin, the 
_ famous thirteenth-century historian, states that Joacim was the name 
by which the Christians knew Mary’s father. More important, however, 
is the discussion over the name given in the Koran to Our Lady’s father 
Imran. From the above quotation it would appear that this Imran (the 
Aribic form of the Hebrew Amram, cf. Exodus 6. 20) has been taken 
by some commentators and critics of the Koran to be the same as 
Amram, the father of Moses, Aaron and their sister Miriam. Moreover, 
in the Chapter of Mary, Our Lady is called “Sister of Aaron” (3) by her 
kinsfolk. Although this is not the place to discuss points of exegesis in 
detail, it should be noted that though at first sight it would appear that 
the Imrans spoken of in this passage are the same person, this is not 
necessarily the case. The Koran is in many ways a disjointed ,almost 
scrappy document, and the juxtaposition of its verses does not 
necessarily imply that each chapter is to be regarded as a logical whole. 
Thus it is not at all unlikely that the two Imrans are different people 
altogether, and that the expression “Sister of Aaron” simply means a 
virtuous woman (4). 


Mention is made of the vow taken by Our Lady’s mother and of 
the miraculous supply of food in the “Shrine” or Temple in the Prot- 
evangelium of James (5), the Gospel of the Birth of Mary (6) and the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (7). After the Annunciation to Zacharias, the 
Chapter of the Imrans continues : “And remember the Angel’s words to 
Mary. He said: ‘Allah has chosen you. He has made you pure and 
exalted you above all women. Mary, be obedient to your Lord; bow 
down and worship with the worshippers’. This is an account of what 
is hidden. We reveal it to you. You were not present when they cast 
lots to see which of them should have charge of Mary; nor were you 
present when they argued about her. The Angels said to Mary: ‘Allah 
bids you rejoice in a Word from Him. His name is the Messiah, Jesus 
the Son of Mary. He shall be noble in this world and in the next, and 
shall be favoured by Allah. He shall preach to men in his cradle and in 
the prime of manhood, and shall lead a righteous life’. “Lord’, she 
said, ‘how can I bear a child when no man has touched me?’ He 


replied: ‘Such is the will of Allah ... . He will instruct him in the 
Scriptures and in wisdom, in the Torah and in the Gospel, and send 
him forth as an apostle to the Israelites’ . . .” (8). This passage is one 


of the two accounts of the Annunciation given in the Koran. The other 
is in the Chapter of Mary, and is as follows: “And you shall recount 
in the book the story of Mary; how she left her people and betook 
herself to a solitary place to the East. We sent to her Our Spirit in 
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the shape of a full-grown man. And when she saw him she said: 


i. May the Merciful defend me from you! If you fear the Lord, leave — 


me and go your way.’ “I am the messenger of your Lord,’ he replied, 
‘and have come to give you a holy son’. ‘How shall I bear a child,’ she 
answered, ‘when I am a virgin, untouched by man?’ ‘Such is the will 


of your Lord,’ he replied. “That is no difficult thing for Him. He shall — 


be a sign to mankind’, says the Lord, ‘and a blessing from Ourself. 
That is our decree’. Thereupon she conceived, and retired to a far-off 
place” (9). 


The value of these passages in the working-out of a Moslem 
Mariology has always been fully appreciated by the exegetes, theolo- 
gians and spiritual writers of Islam. Their importance from this point 


of view will be discussed later in this study. In the meantime it is — 


enough to notice, firstly, the general similarity of their content with St. 
‘Luke’s account of the Annunciation, and secondly, as Rodwell points 
out in a note to his translation of the Koran at this place, the “solitary 


place to the east” to which Mary is said to have gone, is taken to mean — 


either an eastern chamber in the Temple set aside for prayer, or some 


place east of Jerusalem or of her parents’ home (10). Thirdly, the exact 


bearing of the passage speaking of how lots were cast to decide who 
was to have charge of Mary is not unanimously agreed upon. Most 
commentators take it to refer to the incident narrated in Moslem tradi- 
tion, which says that the care of Mary devolved upon Zachary in the 
following manner. The priests and scribes of the Temple disputed his 
claim to look after her when, at a very early age, she was brought to the 
‘Temple to spend all her life in the service of God there. So each took a 
reed, wrote out a passage from the Law on it, and cast it into a river 
(the Jordan, according to some sources). All the reeds except Zachary’s 
either sank or were dragged along by the current, whereupon Mary was 
entrusted to his keeping. 


The following extract ends what the Koran has to say about her 
life. It is from the Chapter of Mary. “And when she felt the throes of 
childbirth, she lay down by the trunk of a palm-tree crying: ‘Oh, would 
that I had died and passed into oblivion’. But a voice from below cried 
out to her: ‘Do not despair. Your Lord has provided a brook that runs 
at your feet, and if you shake the trunk of this palm-tree it will drop 
fresh ripe dates in your lap. Therefore rejoice. Eat and drink, and 


should you meet any mortal, say to him: ‘I have vowed a fast to the — 


Merciful and will not speak with any man today’. Then she took the 
child to her people, who said to her: ‘Mary, this is indeed a strange 


thing. Sister of Aaron! your father was never a wicked man, nor was — 


your mother a harlot.’ She made a sign to them, pointing to the child. 
But they replied: ‘How can we speak with a newborn infant?’ Where- 
upon he spoke and said: ‘I am the servant of Allah. ...” (11). The 
contrast between this and the Gospel narratives of the birth of Christ 
is striking. It is very similar to the story given in Chapter 20 of the 


Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (12), in which, however, the setting of the — 
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tale about the palm-tree is the Flight into Egypt. The incident of Christ 

speaking in the cradle, foretold in the Annunciation, is likewise very 

like the apocryphal “Arabic Gospel of the Infancy”, Chapter 1 (13). 

_ No further details of the life of Our Lady are given in the Koran, though 
Moslem tradition contains legendary accounts of the Flight into Egypt, 
the visit of the Magi, the Return to Galilee, a story not unlike the 
Finding in the Temple, Cana, and the death of Mary. The majority of 
the commentators see a reference to the Flight into Egypt in the fol- 
lowing verse from Chapter 23 of the Koran: “We made the son of 

Mary and his mother a sign to mankind and gave them a shelter on a 
peaceful hillside watered by a fresh spring” (14). 


Mary in Moslem Thought 


There are three main topics which have engaged the attentions of 
Moslem theologians and commentators on the Koran when they speak 
of Mary. These are (a) her motherhood of Christ, (b) her relation to the 
Christian Trinity, and (c) the very special dignity accorded to her in 
the Koran. As the Moslem Sacred Book speaks quite unmistakably on 
the first of these points, insisting as it does on the Virgin Birth of 
Christ, this fact has not been much questioned. The frequent occurrence 
of the title “Jesus, the son of Mary” as applied to Christ is taken to 
stress the fact that Christ had no human father. Thus Al-Baidhawi, the 
thirteenth-century commentator, says: “‘ “The Son of Mary’ is said... 
only to call attention to the fact that he will be born without a father, 
since children are called after the father and not the mother, except 
when the father is not known” (15). Others, however, take the expres- 
sion to be a reminder that Christ was merely a man, since he was born 
of a woman, thereby dispelling any attempts to make Christ divine. 
Yet the expression “Jesus, son of Mary” is not the only way in which 
Christ is referred to in the Koran. He is also known in it as the Messias, 
the Spirit of God, and the Word of God. To work out the full implica- 
tion of these titles does not form part of this inquiry, but the least that 
can be said in passing is that even in their Arabic forms and contexts 
they give ground for suspecting that Christ was more closely associated 
with God than any of the Patriarchs or Prophets who preceded him. 


Less acceptable to Christians are Moslem views on the relation 
between Mary and the Persons whom Christians worship as One in the 
Trinity. These views arise out of the following passages from the Koran, 
which are generally regarded as the main directly anti-Trinitarian texts 
in it: “Followers of the Scriptures, do not transgress the bounds of your 
religion. Speak nothing but the truth about Allah. The Messias, Jesus 
the son of Mary, was no more than Allah’s apostle and His Word which 
He cast into Mary, a spirit from Him. So believe in Allah and His 
apostles and do not say ‘Three’.” “Unbelievers are those who say: 
‘Allah is one of three.’” (16). “Then Allah will say: ‘Jesus, son of 
Mary, did you ever say to mankind: “Worship me and my mother as 
gods beside Allah’’?’” (16). It is enough for a Christian simply to read 
these texts to realise that they are not at variance with the true doctrine 
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of the Trinity, but with a curiously distorted and incorrect version of it. 
Whatever be the origin of the misunderstanding, it is clear from the 
way Moslems take these texts that for them the Trinity of the Christians 
consists of three gods, namely God the Father (Allah), Jesus his son, a 
human being sprung from Mary, and Mary, the Father’s consort. Some 
say that the origin of this gross parody of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity was the belief of certain early Christian sects such as the 
Collyridians and the Mariamites who attributed divinity to Mary. Others 
say it was the conclusion indiscriminately drawn from the Christian 
discussion of Mary’s divine motherhood or from her place in Christian — 
worship. However, the most important result of the Moslem concept of 
the Christian Trinity was that they regarded it as clearly opposed to 
their own uncompromising monotheism, belief in which is the most 
fundamental tenet of the whole religion, to the extent that anything 
_savouring of polytheism (as does the Trinitarian doctrine in their 
opinion) is regarded with horror, and denounced as the greatest impiety 
and sin. 


There is general agreement among Moslem theologians that Mary 
is endowed by God with a peculiar dignity in two respects. They say 
that hers was an “immaculate” birth, and that she is the best of all 
women. There is less agreement about whether she has the further dis- 
tinction of being a prophetess, in the wide sense in which they under- 
stand the term. The majority are of the opinion that she does not possess 
this distinction, but as there is nothing definite in the Koran to go on, 
the question is not regarded as of much importance. When they say that 
' Mary’s birth was immaculate, or sinless, they base their argument on 
Chapter 3, verse 37 of the Koran quoted above (17), on Chapter 5, 
verse 109 (“Allah will say: ‘Jesus, son of Mary, remember the favour 
I have bestowed on you and on your mother’.”), and on the famous 
tradition, or saying, of Mohammed: “Every son of Adam is at his birth 
touched by Satan except the son of Mary and his mother. At this touch 
the child lets out its first cry.” There is no doctrine of original sin as — 
such in Islam, and so this is the nearest it gets to the Catholic teaching 
on the Immaculate Conception. The way in which Mary was at birth 
protected from Satan’s touch is explained by saying that a kind of 
screen was set up between her and Satan at God’s express command at 
the time of her birth. 


Connected with this special privilege is the doctrine of the sinless- | 
ness of Mary and her superiority to all other women. This, too, is based 
on texts from the Koran such as 3,37: “Oh Mary, Allah has chosen — 
you. He has made you pure and exalted you above all the women of — 
the worlds” (18). In what sense did God purify Mary? ask the com- — 
mentators. The nineteenth-century commentator Al-Alusi summarises — 
their answers, and concludes as follows: it is best to take the term 
purification here in its widest sense, and to admit that God gave Mary 
the privilege of being free from all impurities, in both literal and 
figurative senses, free from impurities of both body and soul. On the 
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question of Mary’s superiority over other women there is a good deal 
of hesitation among the theologians and commentators. Not only this 
text, but many Moslem traditions besides seem to give her an absolute 
_ superiority over all women, even those who belong to Islam, and are 
descended from, or were closely connected with, the Prophet himself. 
On the other hand, the writers are influenced by the many authentic 
traditions according to which Mohammed is shewn to have treated his 
first wife Khadija, his youngest wife ‘A’isha, and his daughter Fatima 
_ with very special marks of favour. Hence the writers ask: Is Mary the 
' mistress of the women in Paradise, and of all the women on earth, as 
one tradition has it, or does this honour belong to Fatima or ‘A’isha, 
the only two serious rivals? After much discussion, orthodox Moslems 
agree that, in the first place, Fatima is to be preferred to ‘A’isha, and 
that Mary and Fatima are superior to each other in different respects, 
the chief being that Fatima excels Mary on account of the tradition 
which says that of all creatures she most closely resembles her father the 
Prophet, that she is a portion of him, while Mary is superior to Fatima 
because she miraculously conceived and bore Christ without the inter- 
vention of an earthly father. 


Conclusion - 

It may seem strange to Christians, for whom the life and excellence 
of Mary is indissolubly linked with that of her divine Son, that she 
should occupy so high a place in Islam —a religion which most em- 
phatically denies the divinity of Christ. For the Christian, Mary is 
exalted because she is the mother of the God-man Jesus Christ, but for 
the Moslem it is not necessary to have recourse to the divinity of Christ 
to explain her excellence. The will of Allah is the explanation of all 
things, and if he chooses to bestow unprecedented privileges on Mary 
and Jesus, there is no more to be said. Moreover the complete sub- 
mission of Mary to the will of God has always had a great appeal for 
Moslems. For the pious among them the attainment of a comparable 
submission to God’s will is the goal of all their endeavours in the 
practice of their religion, of which the very name — Islam — means 
subjection or submission, that is, to the will of God. The purity of Our 
_ Lady has also had a great attraction for the ascetics and mystics which 
Islam has produced in large numbers throughout its existence. It is not 
too much to say that these two lessons which Our Lady has for Islam 
comprise the whole of her message for it, and are sufficient explanation 
of the prominence given her in the Koran, and in Moslem tradition and 
religious practice. “But to the faithful Allah has set an example... in 
Mary, Imran’s daughter, who preserved her chastity and into whose 
womb We breathed of Our spirit; who put her trust in the words of 
her Lord and His Scriptures and was truly devout” (19). So runs the 
last sentence of the Koran in the new English translation. Although it 
cannot be claimed with certainty that this is how the Koran would end 
if the Prophet had supervised its arrangement by chapters, it is striking 
to find this tribute to Mary’s holiness right at the end of what is the 
last of God’s revelations according to Moslems. These words are for 
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them the parting words of God to man — the close of that revelation 
which begins with the Book of Genesis. 
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NOTES, SUMMARIES AND REVIEWS 


(i) FAITH AND DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 


Analysis Fidei. By Felix Malmberg, S.J. (Summarised from Lexikon fiir 
Kirche und Theologie, 1,477-483, by Kenneth Spence, S.J.) 


eS the act of faith the human reason apprehends and assents to the 
testifying authority of God immediately and not via any motive of 
_ assent within the natural order; yet clearly there must be some means 
| through which that apprehension takes place. The act is, therefore, both 
immediate and mediate ; and it is the difficulty arising from these two 
facts that Fr. Malmberg’s article examines. 


For Suarez, the means by which we discern God’s witnessing 
authority is his testimony that it is his: he bears witness that he is 
bearing witness (De fide disp. 3 sect.6 & 12). Suarez himself sees the 
logical difficulties of this view: “‘. . . quomodo posset eadem propositio 
et esse credita et ratio credendi, ne in infinitum procedatur?” (sect. 12 
n.11) he asks: and replies “quia in actu exercito, dum Deus aliquid 
dicit, quasi per intrinsecam reflexionem eiusdem actus in seipsum dicit 
se dicere . . .” (sect. 12 n. 12). This somewhat unpromising solution, Fr. 
Malmberg says, could have been avoided if Suarez had held, with St. 
Thomas that the /umen fidei is the means by which the believer perceives 
both the auctoritas Dei revelantis and therewith the supernatural credi- 
bility of the truths of faith. 


The grace of faith, says De Lugo, is the means by which the believer 
recognises immediately the auctoritas Dei revelantis in the variety of 
forms —‘the Church, Scripture, miracles, etc.— through which God 
speaks (De virtute fidei divinae, disp. 1 sect.6 & 7). He thus preserves 
the immediate and theological nature of the act of faith; but does not 
explain exactly how the grace of faith plays its intermediary role since 
he too neglects the doctrine of the /umen fidei. 


Likewise in Straub’s account of the act of faith, the lumen fidei 
plays no part. In assenting to the auctoritas Dei revelantis the mind has 
no motive of reasonable assent (Vernunftmotiv) other than that authority 
‘itself. This explanation seems insufficient since the mind’s rational struc- 
ture demands a sufficient reason for accepting an authority as witness 
to a truth. (De analysi fidei (1 1922) 332ff.) 


Billot, similarly omitting consideration of the lumen fidei, says 
that assent is given not to the auctoritas Dei revelantis but rather to the 
truths revealed to us: the divine testifying authority is not the object 
but the motive of our assent. That authority must, of course, first be 
recognised for what it is in order that it may motivate the mind: but it 
is accepted not because of our recognition of it but “prout est in se”’. 
The auctoritas Dei revelantis is the self-verifying ground of reasonable 
assent to revealed truths. (De virtutibus infusis th.16; De Ecclesia 
Christi I, Introd. para 2). Fr. Malmberg’s objection to this argument 1s 
that in assenting to the revealed truths we simultaneously assent to the 
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authority which proposes them; and for this latter assent, a motive is 
required. 


According to St. Thomas, Faith is essentially related to the im- 
mediate vision of God; and it is God’s immediate revelation of himself 
which gives rise to them both. In Heaven God reveals himself “‘ut in 
sua specie apparens’”’, on earth “ut non apparens” and thus with a certain 
mediacy, which takes a twofold form. 


The first mediation 


The act of faith is an assent by which a man obeys the call of 
divine grace to his supernatural end. He is, of course, morally obliged 
to will that end: and it is the lumen fidei which enables him to recog- 
nise that obligation. The same fact may be otherwise expressed by saying 
that the lumen fidei enables a person to see the supernatural credibility 

“of revealed truths, i.e. that they can and should be believed because 

God proposes them. In and through the mediacy of this consciously 
experienced moral obligation, the believer immediately apprehends God 
and his witness to the truths of his revelation. 


The second mediation 


Certain external witnesses — Scripture, the Church and her preach- 
ing, their credibility attested by such outward signs as miracles,— form 
a second medium through which God proposes His revelation to 
mankind. 

Formale autem objectum fidei est Veritas prima secundum quod manifestatur 
in Scripturis sacris et in doctrina Ecclesiae, quae procedit ex Veritate prima. 
Unde quicumque non inhaeret sicut infallibili et divinae Tegulae doctrinae 
Ecclesiae, quae procedit ex Veritate prima in Scripturis sacris manifestata, ille 
non habet habitum fidei (2 II q.5 a. 3 and ad 2: De Car. 13 ad 6). 
In and through these external witnesses, the believer is enabled to per- 
ceive immediately God’s own witness — in eis loquentis Dei testimonium. 
consideratur (De ver. 14,8); again it is from the lumen fidei that his 
power of perception comes; and his assent to the external witnesses is 
elicited not by their own verbum but by the attracting power of God. 
This immediate apprehension of God in and through created media finds 
its ultimate explanation in the fact that the economy of grace takes its 
character from the Incarnation; there, the Humanity so transmits the 
Godhead to us that our contact with it is immediate. 


Prominent among the theories of more recent theologians about the 
act of faith is that of P. Rousselot. According to him the grace of faith 
endows the believer with a new cognitive power (les yeux de la foi) 
which per modum inclinationis virtuosae enables him to see the super- 
natural credibility of the Christian revelation. This perception takes the 
form of an “interpretation” of Christianity’s external motives of credi- 
bility as signa formalia credibilitatis supernaturalis. P. Rousselot denies - 
that acceptance of the credibility of Christianity can absolutely precede 
the act of faith and contests the possibility of a natural belief in the 
Christian revelation in virtue of its external motives of credibility. Fr. | 

| 
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Malmberg dissents from both these views and, indeed, since Humani 
Generis the second is untenable. 


e A number of notes characterise modern theological thinking about 
Faith. It is realised that the grace of faith itself is both Christological 

and ecclesiastical in character: stress is laid upon the fides Ecclesiae. 

The same qualities pertain equally to the spreading (Botschaft) of the 

faith: Ipse Christus est qui per Ecclesiam docet says Mystici Corporis. 

. Through the grace of faith the believer shares in the self-awareness of 

. a sake Body and thus mediately/immediately in that of God 
imself. 


The personal character of faith is emphasised. This line of thought 
has scriptural roots and accords with modern philosophical tendencies. 
Further, it affords a basis for the conception of a mediate/immediate 
personal link between the believer and the triune God who, through 
Christ and the Church, opens to him his innermost being. The act of 
faith is seen to be trinitarian in structure, the Father and Son each 
revealing himself and the other two Persons, the Holy Spirit bearing 
witness to the other two (cf. Jn 6.44: Jn 14.6: ICor 12.3: Gal 4.6: 
Rom 8.16). Finally, Fr. Malmberg says modern theologians are con- 
cerned with the theological adaptation and refinement of those philo- 
sophical ideas which bear on discussion of faith — freedom, certainty, 
evidence, reasonableness, etc— and with the relation of the grace of 
faith to the general theology of grace. 


From Bossuet to Newman, by Owen Chadwick. Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 254 pp. 25s. 


HE aim of this series of lectures is to view Newman’s Essay on the 

Development of Christian Doctrine in its historical setting. As Dr. 
Chadwick points out in the Preface, he does not profess to be writing a 
theological treatise on the Essay, but merely to be reviewing historically 
the progress of the notion of development in doctrine. Starting with 
Bossuet, he surveys the evidence of the previous two hundred years or 
so—the attempt on the part of Catholic theologians to answer the 
difficulty put by Protestants: If Revelation, the depositum fidei, was 
complete at the death of the last apostle, how can the Church make new 
articles of faith? The whole controversy turns on the sense of “new”. 
As a criterion for deciding what was new in an inadmissible sense all 
parties accepted the canon of St Vincent of Lerins: quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus. Since it was clear that at least some de fide 
definitions were not to be found as such in the early creeds or in a 
general consensus of the Fathers, it was suggested early on that the 
Church, in defining doctrine, was simply proposing for the explicit faith 
of Christians what they had always believed with implicit faith. This 
distinction, as old as Peter Lombard, was taken up by the Spanish 
theologians of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Dr. 
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Chadwick devotes a whole chapter to them. Indeed his book, as a 
historical survey, might more logically have been called “From Suarez 
to Newman”. But he begins with Bossuet, and rightly so, because — 
Bossuet was in the thick of the apologetic battle and perhaps the most 
celebrated defender in modern times of the extreme interpretation of 
“explicitation”. For Bossuet definition of dogma was simply transla-- 
tion into clearer language of what the Church had always and fully 
consciously believed. In a Council there was no queston of the Church 
making up her mind on a particular point. She already knew what she 
believed. The only question to be decided was whether words like 
consubstantial and transubstantiation most aptly expressed her mind. 


Suarez, on the other hand, stood at the opposite extreme. His 
conclusion was that “a definition by the Church is ‘equivalent’ to 
revelation ...” It had the same authority and was to be accepted by 
the assent of fides divina in the same way. And he admitted even (con- 
trary to the dominant tradition of thought) that an alleged “private 
revelation” to a Christian individual could become binding upon all the 
faithful provided that the Church accepted and approved the private 
revelation (p. 42). i 


Newman occupies a middle position between these extremes, but a 
middle position of a peculiar kind. He held firmly, in line with all — 
Catholic tradition, that revelation had ended with the death of the last — 
Apostle. But he was very far from Bossuet’s static notion of semper 
eadem. For Newman there had been considerable progress in the 
- understanding of the revelation not only by individual Christians, but — 
by the Church herself. The peculiarity of his view consists in the new 
meaning he gave to “logical explication” which was the Leitmotiv of — 
the Spanish theologians of the seventeenth century, a theme inherited 
from the schoolmen. Logical explication for them meant some species — 
of syllogistic reasoning. But the great difficulty facing them which, Dr. — 
Chadwick maintains, they failed to overcome, was that no conclusion 
could be more certain than either of its premises. If one premise was 
known only by natural reason, then the conclusion could not be held 
fide divina. Newman instead talked about logical sequence which “will — 
include any progress of the mind from one judgement to another, as, — 
for instance, by way of moral fitness, which may not admit of analysis 
into premises and conclusion.” (Essay, p. 397). 


Although this theory, or at least the language in which it was 
expressed, met with considerable opposition from Catholics, especially 
from the leading theologians at Rome, the Essay was never officially | 
condemned, partly because it did not claim to be a theological treatise 
and, still more, because the ground had been prepared by a gradual 
undermining of Bossuet’s extreme position during the previous hundred 
and fifty years. According to Dr. Chadwick, this change resulted from — 
a decline in the authority of the Fathers which had been the common — 
ground between Protestants and Catholics from the Reformation until 
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Bossuet. This decline ¢an in turn be traced to three factors —“‘the fight 
against Jansenism: the fear of philosophy: and the new power of the 
historical critics” (p. 52). The fight against Jansenism weakened the 
authority of St Augustine, the most authoritative of the Fathers. 
Cartesian philosophy seemed to be leading to an immanentism which 
undermined the uniqueness of Christianity. Some of the eighteenth 
century apologists were shocked to find so much Platonism in the 
Fathers. The historical criticism of Tillemont, Dupin and Mabillon, with 
their condemnation of certain cherished documents as spurious roused 
' Honoré to write a refutation of their principles. So disturbing was the 
air of uncertainty engendered by disputing with the historical critics 
that some theologians such as Berruyer and Germon denied the relevance 
of historical arguments. However, in spite of this reaction, historical 
investigation was gaining ground in apologetics. 


Some, notably Acton, said that Newman’s theory of development 
emancipated him from history. Dr. Chadwick shows that the appeal to 
history is essential to Newman’s argument. However much he imposed 
a pattern on historical data “he needed the idea of development, not 
because he was no historian, but just in so far as he was one” (p.148). 
This aspect of Newman’s thought is characteristic of his work as an 
Anglican, and probably explains why he could look back on his Anglican 
career with a sense of. continuity. 


Dr. Chadwick has provided in his notes abundant references to his 
sources, which he has followed up by research in archives in Rome and 
Spain as well as in this country. The student will appreciate, too, his 
lucidity in expounding the problem with an economy of technical lan- 
guage, and for his handling of historical complexities with the freshness 
and ease of one whose erudition sits upon him lightly. These qualities 
of style (enhanced by the timely interspersal of amusing anecdotes and 
touches of satire) are the fruit of an impartial, scholarly approach. 
Indeed, in the first two chapters he conveys the impression of a re- 
markable ability to get inside the skin of the theologians whose opinions 
he is retailing. But this impression is not altogether sustained in the 
later chapters ; for instance, although he has written with sympathy and 
apparent understanding of Newman’s theory, the reader is left puzzling 
over his conclusion: “If it were established (for example) in Catholic 
theology that ‘revelation ended with the death of the last Apostle’, 
Newman’s theory could hardly survive without a restatement so drastic 
as to leave it almost unrecognizable” (p. 160). Yet, as Dr. Chadwick 
himself points out, Newman did hold that “revelation ended with the 
death of the last Apostle” (p. 243-4). His reason for this strange con- 
clusion is that “Newman’s theory, like that of Suarez, is dependent upon 
the contention that definition by the Church is ‘equivalent’ to revelation” 
(p. 160). Although Suarez’ contention is capable of orthodox interpreta- 
tion, Dr. Chadwick appears to interpret Newman in a sense inadmissible 
to Catholic doctrine —a sense which is oddly at variance with the 
approval now given to the Essay by Catholic theologians. 


Anthony Forrester, S.J. 
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(ii) PROTESTANT NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 


Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments, by Oscar Cullmann. J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1957. 352 pp. 


The Person of Christ in New Testament teaching, by Vincent Taylor. 
Macmillan, 1958. 21s. 


eee two recent books, whose authors are of such authority as to 
make them representative respectively of contemporary German 
Reformed and of English Free Church theological writing, evoke in 
the Catholic theological reader a reaction which in the main can only 
be one of genuine satisfaction. After so many generations of wandering 
in the deserts of liberalism and modernism, the best minds have come 
back firmly and appreciatively to positions relatively close to the central 
Christian tradition, and this tradition can now look to many of them 
as powerful allies, often even as exponents of orthodoxy. If in what 
follows other reactions are also expressed — particularly regret at the 
ignorance shown of contemporary Catholic theology — it is only fair to 
start with this predominant impression. 


Professor Cullmann’s book is the fruit of twenty years’ studies and — 
lectures on the New Testament; parts of it are articles revised for 
inclusion here. The work is dedicated to the University of Edinburgh 
in gratitude for the honour of a doctorate of divinity. Dr.’ Taylor’s book 
is the third volume of his Speaker’s Lectures (which had the same title © 
as the present work), given in Oxford from 1951 to 1956. The former — 
volumes were The Names of Jesus (1953) and The Life and Ministry of 
_ Jesus (1954). The present work came out too soon after Professor 
Cullmann’s book for Dr. Taylor to do more than refer to it in his preface. 
The substantial though independent similarity of interpretation shown 
in the two works is a striking testimony to the distance that has been 
travelled since Harnack’s day. He laid it down that the original gospel 
was concerned with the Father, not the Son; now we have two authori- — 
tative and representative works with the common message that the 
theology of the New Testament is essentially Christology, and that Christ 
is shown unequivocally as divine. 


Both authors adopt the same starting-point and method, examining 
the names applied to Jesus, as the clearest sign-manual to what the 
sacred writers and the early Church in general believed him, and to 
what he claimed and revealed himself, to be. Dr. Taylor casts his net 
wider, while Professor Cullmann investigates fewer titles more closely. 
Dr. Taylor’s survey in “The Names of Jesus”, though penetrating and 
illuminating, is brief, and might be judged to lose by largely eschewing 
the methods of Form-criticism, even if some may feel that Cullmann 
is too much dominated by them. If this is a serious criticism, Taylor’s 
present work is less open to it. The first half of it goes over the ground 
more systematically, with very illuminating summaries of the usages of 
the various authors and some fine exegetical discussions of important 
passages, e.g. of Phil 2.6-11. For a reliable and solid yet easily readable © 
survey of the whole New Testament as the Christological material for 
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the dogmatic theologian, the first half of this book can be warmly 
recommended to any Catholic student. Even the points of likely dis- 
agreement (Dr. Taylor assumes the Four-document hypothesis on the 
_ Synoptics, the anonymity and late date of the Pastoral epistles, etc.) 
need not come into dispute in view of the author’s general standpoint 
and purpose. 


Professor Cullmann, in his fuller treatment of the Names of Jesus, 
- distinguishes four main groups: first, those titles referring to Christ’s 
- historical work on earth (Prophet, Servant of Yahweh, High Priest); 
second, those denoting his future work in its eschatological perspective 
(Messiah, Son of Man); third, titles connected with the present dispensa- 
tion in the history of salvation (Lord, Saviour), and finally those entailing 
the pre-existence of Christ (Word, Son of God, and directly “God”). In 
his examination Cullmann shows his mastery of research in the field of 
contemporary Jewish and Hellenistic writings, including the Qumran 
scrolls. Towards establishing a Christology he adopts a twofold method; 
on the one hand he proposes the “cyclical method”, which analyses the 
use of specific names or titles throughout the whole New Testament and 
then, drawing the connection between these, he approaches the essential 
question in Christology: Who is Jesus? 


On the other hand is the “historical-chronological method”, which 
tries to trace the development of these titles in Jewish thought, in all 
their vicissitudes of use and acceptance and their necessary purification 
up to the time of Christ, and finally how they are understood and used 
by the early Christian writers. In this, says Cullmann, we must recognise 
what a completely new phenomenon the life and teaching of Jesus 
present; they cannot be accounted for by a merely historical considera- 
tion of the development of religion. This receives emphatic testimony 
from the faith of the early Church. Dr. Taylor likewise argues with great 
force from precisely those titles which are less theological, more un- 
reflective witnesses to the faith, devotion and liturgical life of the first 
Christians. 


In examining the witness of the New Testament to Christ’s claim 
to and apparent consciousness of what he was, both authors stress how 
the greatest Christological titles have their foundation precisely there, in 
Christ’s own knowledge and teaching, and are not later developments, 
fruits of the early Church’s faith and doctrine. In this both dissociate 
themselves from a theology of “demythologising”, and argue forcibly 
against Bultmann and similar critics ; Cullmann at greater length though 
with strikingly simple arguments drawn from unprejudiced exegesis, 
while Taylor’s courteous discussion, though short, is no less conclusive. 


Though Catholic theologians will without doubt welcome and 
appreciate Cullmann’s Christology, they cannot accept the exclusive 
“either-or” which he proposes. He stresses that Christology is the study 
of the action of God and not of his being, that is, as involving the 
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metaphysical relations of the Two Natures in Christ, his personality, 
etc. Cullmann voices the current non-Catholic criticism of the Fathers, 
that in their theology they tried to apply the concepts of Greek meta- 
physics to the Gospel, an attempt which was perhaps justifiable in the 


circumstances but which is unprofitable for further development. While — 


we cannot deny the vivifying effect of a new approach to Christology 
from the side of God’s action (witness the fruitful emphasis on the 


history of salvation in Catholic theology today), one may ask why © 


Cullmann’s “either-or” cannot be a “both-and”. It was not the Fathers — 


who began to formulate the truths of the Christian faith in Greek terms; 
we find these efforts already (as Cullmann himself says) in St Paul’s 


letters, in that to the Hebrews and in St John. Church history itself is — 


not a matter of casual events but the continuation of the history of 
salvation, in which both circumstances and actions are brought about 
and guided by the Holy Spirit; and it is not without him that the 
Fathers found, and the Church has used, the expressions to formulate 
her faith in Jesus Christ. 


In contrast with this somewhat intransigent conclusion of Cull- 
mann’s, Dr. Taylor’s second part will please the Catholic theologian still 
more. While he refuses to start a priori from a dogmatic assertion that 
Christ is the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, saying that this 


would “short-circuit” Christology, he never lets us doubt that this is — 


his conclusion, and that he holds the faith of Chalcedon as being the 
necessary working-out of the New Testament teaching. Further, when 
he reviews alternatives at certain critical points in his argument, again 
_and again he argues clearly and forcibly for the position which is nearer 
to Catholic orthodoxy. He firmly holds the essential historicity of the 
Synoptics and, radically, of John ; from the woolly concepts of “ethical” 
or “spiritual” Sonship he turns back boldly (as Cullmann declines to do) 
to assert the need for metaphysical thought here; he discusses Bult- 


mann’s proposed explanations of Christian doctrine and documents and 


finds them uneconomic, unnecessary and less likely than a purely 
Judaeo-Christian development; in his chapter on the Blessed Trinity 
he questions and to some extent counter-balances the current trend, led 
by Bultmann, which stresses Revelation in act, not in propositions ; he 
roundly reaffirms the value of the doctrine of the Trinity, and, discussing 
modern suggestions to replace the term “person”, finds them all less 
satisfactory. 


On the other hand, gratitude and pleasure at all this are frequently — 


qualified. In his treatment of primitive Christology, which is treated in 
isolation from the developments ascribed in particular to St Paul, the 
author of Hebrews and St John, his conclusions about dating and author- 
ship (conclusions which are not discussed or questioned in this work) 
completely determine his theological interpretations, and there is no 
hint that another view of the Pastoral epistles is still tenable (not to say 
held) which would not produce Dr. Taylor’s very neat results. 


It is in the chapter on the Trinity that one begins to be acutely 
aware of the limitations and isolation which hamper the author in the 
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second part of the book. He refers to no modern Catholic theologian, 
and considers St Leo’s Christology, Chalcedon and the Sixth General 
Council in a way which does not suggest study close enough to do them 
justice ; the same is true of all his few references to the great Fathers. 
It is when he is dealing with Nature and Person that one regrets this 
isolation most. Dr. Taylor insists that only what he calls a “kenotic” 


Christology can save all the necessary truths, and yet his statements — 


are all sa moderate, so frequently qualified and balanced, that in the 
end it seems most likely that it is indeed the true faith of Chalcedon 
that he means to expound, even though the expression he achieves is 
less than satisfactory. He has to struggle with the conception of Per- 
sonality as self-consciousness and suffer the difficulties of obscurity 
about the relation of will to Nature and Person, when these points and 
many others have been discussed with so much light by great theolo- 
gians such as Billot and De la Taille; but no modern Catholic theo- 
logian is mentioned. What is most disappointing (if one should not add 
a note of censure) is that that truly monumental contribution to 
Christology, the three-volume symposium edited by P. Grillmeier to 
commemorate the 15th centenary of Chalcedon, finds no mention in 
either of the works under review. Professor Cullmann is further away; 
but Dr. Taylor makes one wish that he had not had to journey so 
apparently unbefriended, and that he knew that the pastures which he 
has reached are not uncared-for. 

Hans-Georg Wehner, S.J. 

Robert Murray, S.J. 


Jesus and His Coming: The Emergence of a Doctrine, by J. A. T. 
Robinson. S.C.M. Press, 1957. 15s. 


Promise and Fulfilment: The Eschatological Message of Jesus, by W. 
G. Kiimmel, translated by D. M. Barton. S.C.M. Press, 1957. 12s.6d. 


D” Christ predict that the end of the world and his second coming 
were to take place soon? Did the Apostles understand him in this 
sense, whatever he really meant? A literal interpretation of the texts 
seems to demand the answer “Yes” to both questions. For example, 
Mt 16.27-28 seems to give Christ’s prediction quite unambiguously : 
For the Son of Man is to come with his angels in the glory of his Father, and 
then he will render to everyone according to his conduct. Amen I say to you, 
there are some of those standing here who will not taste death, till they have 
seen the Son of Man coming in his kingdom. 


St Paul seems to share this belief that some of the present generation 
will still be alive at the last day: 


We who live, who survive until the coming of the Lord, shall not precede 
those who have fallen asleep. For the Lord himself with cry of command, 
with voice of archangel, and with trumpet of God will descend from heaven ; 
and the dead in Christ will rise up first. Then we who live, who survive, shall 
be caught up together with them in clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and 
so we shall ever be with the Lord (I Thess 4.15-17). 
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However, by the time he wrote to the Thessalonians again, St Paul had 

to warn them not to exaggerate the imminence of the day of the Lord. 
We beseech you, brethren, ... not to be hastily shaken from your right mind, 
nor terrified, whether by spirit, or by utterance, or by letter attributed to us, 
as though the day of the Lord were at hand. Let no one deceive you in any 
way, for the day of the Lord will not come unless the apostasy comes first, and 
the man of sin is revealed, the son of perdition (2 Thess 2.1-3). 

St James also seems to believe in the imminence of the Lord’s second 

coming, for he holds out this hope as a comfort to the men of his 

time: 
Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lord. Behold, the 
farmer waits for the precious fruit of the earth, being patient until it receives 
the early and the late rain. Do you also be patient; strengthen your hearts ; 
for the coming of the Lord is at hand (Jas 5.7-8). 

Yet in spite of these prophecies the world is still continuing its course. 

Could the Apostles have misunderstood Christ’s predictions? Or are the 

texts unreliable? Or is it simply our exegesis that is at fault? 


J. A. T. Robinson proposes a radical solution that can hardly find 
acceptance among Catholics. His theory that Christ preached an 
“inaugurated eschatology”, set in motion by the Passion, is safe enough, 
though hardly original: 

From then on (i.e., from Jesus’ death) that through which the world must be 

saved or condemned comes finally into history : thenceforward men are in the 

presence of the eschatological event and the eschatological community (p.101). 
It is when he tries to interpret all of Our Lord’s eschatological utterances 
in this way that the author goes astray. Jesus, he believes, foretold not 
a second coming, but his going to—or, in non-spatial terms, vindication 
-by—the Father in glory (the Resurrection and Ascension). The Apostles 
and early Christians misunderstood Christ’s words and read their own 
ideas of the Parousia into Our Lord’s sayings. 


Of central importance to the author’s case is an interpretation of 
Mk. 14.60-62 (and parallels) which will be unfamiliar to most Catholics, 
though it has found favour with A. Feuillet and V. Taylor. 

Then the high priest, standing up in their midst, asked Jesus, saying, “Dost 
thou make no answer to the things that these men prefer against thee?” But 
he kept silence, and made no answer. Again the high priest began to ask him, 
and said to him. “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One?” And 
Jesus said to him, “I am. And you shall see the Son of Man sitting at the 
right hand of the Power and coming with the clouds of heaven.” 
Our Lord here alludes to the Messianic prophecy in Dan 7.13-14 and 
the Messianic psalm 109. Now neither of these sources describes a 
second coming, a descent from God. The psalm describes the vindication 
of the Messiah—‘Sit at my right hand, till I make your enemies your 
footstool”—though it is true that the Psalmist has the last day in mind 
(“the day of his wrath”: v.5). Daniel describes the triumphant union 
of the Son of Man with God: 
And behold, with the clouds of heaven there came one like a son of man, and 
he came to the Ancient of Days and was presented before him. And to him 
was given dominion and glory and kingdom... 
Therefore Robinson seems justified in concluding that Christ is 
prophesying not the Parousia but his vindication, beginning with the 
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Resurrection (Feuillet. would include the whole spread of the early 
Church), especially as Mt and Lk make the prophecy refer to the 
immediate future (Mt. 26.64 ap’ arti: Lk 22.69 apo tou nun. English 
translations often fail to reproduce the sense of immediacy: “hereafter” 
or “henceforth” is too vague). 


With some justification the author appeals for confirmation to the Old 
Testament concept of the Messiah (it is God, and not a returning Messiah, 
who comes to judge at the last day), and to the earliest Christian creeds, 
in which there is no mention of a Parousia. Next Robinson sets himself 
two tasks, and it is here, unfortunately that his argument founders. The 
first task is to show that all the references to the Parousia in the Gospels 
are a later accretion, reflecting the developed ideas of the Christian 
community, and not “primitive”, that is, not part of the original report 
of Christ’s words. There is no room here for detailed comment on this 
textual surgery, beyond the remark that the operation, drastic though 
it is, does not succeed is amputating all traces of the Parousia, and that 
some of the amputated texts look healthily primitive. 


Secondly, the author sets himself to trace the development from 
what he regards as Jesus’ authentic preaching to the fully developed 
doctrine of the Parousia which is to be found in epistles even as early 
as Thessalonians. He discovers his missing link in St Peter’s speeches 
in Ac 2 & 3. The argument is an enlightening specimen of his methods. 
First comes the detection of “primitive material”: “I am convinced that 
the theology and vocabulary of the earlier speeches do afford confidence 
that here is genuinely primitive material” (p.27). Then v.18 is excised 
from the speech in c.3 (“an exegetical interpolation by Luke”—p.145), 
and in the sermon thus emended Jesus appears, not as the Messiah, 
but as the Messiah-elect: he will be raised to messianic dignity only at 
the second coming: “Repent . . . that he may send the Christ appointed 
for you, Jesus” (v. 19-20, R.S.V. quoted by Robinson). The speech in 
c.2, however, regards Jesus as already Messiah: “God has made’ him 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified” (v. 36, R.S.V.). 
Robinson regards these speeches as two stages (in reverse order) in 
the primitive formulation of a christology; it is, of course, naive to 
think they might be accurate reports of St Peter’s words. “It is facile”, 
we are told, to believe that after the Resurrection the disciples at once 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah. At first they saw him as a potential 
Messiah to come in the future—the theology of Ac 3; to believe he was 
already Messiah was a “tremendous leap” that could not be made at 
once. The next stage in the evolution was to eliminate the second 
coming, and to believe that Jesus was appointed Messiah at the 
Resurrection; gradually the appointment was pushed back earlier and the 
whole public ministry regarded as messianic. This roughly is the 
theology of Ac 2. 

One can, I believe, without distortion read the rest of the theology of the 


New Testament as an unresolved tension between the positions first adumbrated 
in the sermons of Acts 3 and Acts 2 (p.152). 
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One is left in sad admiration at the wasted brilliance with which 
Robinson and others like him construct their theories. It takes a scholar 
of almost preternatural integrity to sift out the primitive elements of 
the Gospels without being subconsciously influenced by what he hopes 
to find there. There is a rare opportunity for some satirist to laugh 


the extravagances of the form-critics out of court as the late Mgr Knox ~ 


discredited the cryptographical excesses of the Baconians. But at least 
in the meantime we have the consolation that we are afforded a con- 
siderable argument for the need of an authoritative teaching Church 
to guarantee the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Professor Kiimmel’s book, on the other hand, is a much more 
sober work, and contains little that could give a Catholic offence. He 
attack’s both Schweitzer’s view that Jesus was expecting the end of the 
world in his lifetime or at his death, and C. H. Dodd’s theory that the 
Kingdom was not a future event, but, shorn of its apocalyptic trappings, 
a present reality at the time of Christ’s ministry, Against Dodd 
Kiimmel shows that the coming of the Kingdom is to Christ a future 
event; against Schweitzer, that it is not immediately imminent, and yet, 
in a sense, it has already come. A future event: “the kingdom of God 
is at hand” (Mk 1.15) is a refrain to Christ’s teaching; the author shows 
(though perhaps not as cogently as he claims) that “at hand” 


(appropinquavit, engiken) must refer to the future, and cannot mean — 


“has arrived”. Not immediately imminent: though “there are some of 
those standing here who will not taste death, till they have seen the 
kingdom of God coming in power” (Mk 8.39), the present generation 
will rise again (anastesontai: they must be already dead) at the Last 
Judgment (Mt 12.41). In a sense the Kingdom has already come: for just 
as a thief could not burgle a strong man’s house till he had overpowered 
the owner, Jesus could not cast out devils unless the kingdom of God 
had already come (ephthasen this time, not engiken: Mt 12.28). The 
position is even further complicated by Jesus’ statement that he does not 
know when the Kingdom will come (Mk 13.32). 


Kiimmel’s solution is that the notion of imminence is merely ! 


symbolical and expresses certainty; but the notions of both presence 
and futurity are essential to Christ’s message. The gist of this message 
is: 
that the approaching eschatological consummation will allow the 
Kingdom of that God to become a reality who has already in the 
present allowed his redemptive purpose to be realized in Jesus 
(p.154). 


This interplay of present and future is the inspiration of the title 


“Promise and Fulfilment”’. 


It is a pity that the author is led to deny that the idea of a 


visible organization on earth is included in Christ’s concept of the 
Kingdom (cf., for example, the Parable of the Tares, Mt 13.24 ff.). Thus 
once again we are left feeling the need of a teaching Church, not only 
to discipline Robinson’s critical fantasies, but to give solidity to 
Kiimmel’s vague hope of an undefined kingdom. 

Edward Yarnold, S.J. 
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(iil) MARIOLOGY 


Le principe fondamental de la théologie mariale. By Karl Rahner, S.J. 
(Summarised from Recherches de Science religieuse, 42(1954)481, b 
Gyorgy Vass, S.J.) , 


different dogmatic and theological propositions of a theological 
treatise are as a rule expressions of the same fact of divine 
revelation: the one revealed reality expressed in manifold terms by our 
imperfect human knowledge. To find, therefore, a basic principle in 
which all our affirmations concerning the same subject can be related 
to each other—and to other doctrines as well—is the real task of 
speculative theology. This principle will then become the “primum 
intelligibile,’” not only summarising our whole treatment in a static 
unity, but dynamically helping the further deepening of our theological 
knowledge. 


There have been many attempts to establish a fundamental 
principle expressing the fact on which can be based the special en- 
dowments and functions of Our Lady relative to the history to our 
salvation. Some have found it in her divine maternity, or in her being 
the second Eve, or in her universal motherhood, or even in her co- 
redemption. But these are all different ways of expressing the same 
reality: Mary, through her divine maternity, has not only a private 
relationship to the incarnate Word, but her position in the Heils- 
geschichte is unique and essential. Fr Rahner himself does not intend 
to contradict these already established principles, but only to suggest 
another expression of the same truth which seems to him to be more 
deeply rooted in the sense of Scripture and the doctrine of the Church, 
and to explain more directly, perhaps, the great Mariological dogmas 
as well as the personal importance of Our Lady. 


The principle he suggests is: “Mary is the person who is redeemed 
in the most perfect manner through Our Lord’s grace”, and she 
presents the concrete realisation and representation of how grace leads 
humanity in the Church to its perfection. 


Four important truths are involved in this principle. 
(1) The motherhood of Our Blessed Lady cannot be regarded as a 
merely objective biological fact, namely that Jesus Christ took flesh 
from a woman called Mary. If this were all, her divine maternity would 
have no special bearing on our salvation save as a historical episode 
in it. In fact the sense of Sacred Scripture suggests much more than 
this: the Incarnation of our Redeemer is dependent on the conscious 
agreement of Our Lady. Her acceptance is an act of obedience in faith; 
in fact, an “act in grace” (that is, an act inspired and sustained by 
grace) attached to one of the central events of the history of salvation. 


The relation between the Incarnation of Christ and this “act in 
grace” of Mary is that of an effect which is at the same time the 
condition of its cause, although the cause is temporally after the effect. 
In other words the “fiat” of Our Lady is a fully free act in grace 
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because of Christ’s redemption (as every act in grace is, before our 
objective redemption), and at the same time her acceptance makes 
possible Christ’s redemption as no act in grace did before our objective 
redemption. Hence Mary’s “fiat”, so much emphasised by Scripture, is 
of paramount importance the Heilsgeschichte. 


(2) Consequently Mary, through her act of acceptance, takes part in 
our objective redemption and contributes to its fulfilment. Although 
some theologians would hold that this contribution is only mediate, 
that is, the acceptance of the Incarnation which is to be fulfilled by the 
redemptive death on Calvary, we can rightly say the assumption of our 
flesh in the Incarnation is basically a redemptive act, and not only the 
condition of redemption, since it necessarily involves the “mandatum 
mortis” whatever the circumstances of death may be. Hence Mary’s 
cooperation in our objective redemption is immediate, being a consent 
to the Incarnation as involving the Cross. Her presence at the foot of 
the Cross (certainly not intended by St. John merely as a pious interlude) 
is the demonstration of her lasting acceptance, the ultimate manifest- 


ation of her “fiat”, although it does not contribute to the Cross in the — 


same way as to the Incarnation. 


(To determine the exact nature of this contribution is a difficult — 
task for any theologian. The author prefers the term “co-operation” to 
“co-redemption”, which is perhaps liable to obscure the fact that Our 
Lord alone is the unique Mediator by his exclusively personal act. 
Mary’s co-operation, then, can be visualised as an ultimate disposition 
necessary ‘‘ad informationem actus creati per actum increatum,’’ which 
at the same time is dependent on this informatio.) 


(3) If Our Lady co-operates in our objective redemption, her act of 
acceptance has a value for all of us. Her act is, in a way, an act of 
all the redeemed. Yet this universal value of her act need not be sought 
in a mysterious unity of the human race sharing Our Lady’s acceptance 


on Calvary (as Késter and Semmelroth suggest). It is enough to see — 


that her act, considered as her own and not consciously in the name of 


the human race, made the birth of Our Lord possible, and allowed his — 


redeeming death to take place for us all. 


(4) Thus Mary is not outside the human race; her act is not a 
superhuman co-operation in our objective redemption, but her own 


personal acceptance, having a universal importance. In this way it is © 
easy to say that her “fiat” works not only on the level of objective © 


redemption, but brings about her own subjective redemption. And as — 


objective redemption is the most perfect approach of God towards — 
mankind realised in the Incarnation, her subjective redemption corres- — 


ponding to this act of God will be the most perfect achievement of 

grace in a human being. Only in this sense do the words of Gn 3.15 

receive their fullest meaning, and likewise the “gratia plena” of St. Luke, 

the manifestation of God’s thought relative to the Virgin, who, through 

the grace of the Incarnation, is the most perfectly redeemed human 
being. 
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With this we have come back to our basic Mariological principle 
as stated above. To test the validity and usefulness of this principle it 
can be applied to various points of Mariology. 


a) The history of Mariological dogmas — a history certainly full of vicis- 
situdes — can be better explained if we assume that this basic idea was 
at work in the Fathers and theologians even in cases when they denied 
what is our present explicit teaching. The Fathers, however biased 
against some present doctrines, always emphasised Mary’s dignity in 
relation to the historical working-out of our redemption. This idea, 
which virtually coincides with our basic principle could then become 
the starting-point for further evolution. 


b) Applying this principle to the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
it will be easier to grasp the meaning of Our Lady’s preservation as an 
act of perfect subjective redemption, and at the same time, her relation 
to original sin. The same principle can be directly applied to her 
preservation from actual sin. 


c) The Assumption and the perpetual Virginity, again, are explained by 
this principle. If she was the most perfectly redeemed person, it can be 
easily understood why the victory over death was shown in her before 
everybody else, and why the interior fullness of grace required a special 
bodily expression in her virginity during life. 


Thus in this proposition our Mariological doctrine can be not only 
summarised, but developed more and more, as it has been developing 
throughout the centuries. 


One point in this article seems especially illuminating: Our Lady’s 
subjective redemption, effected by the historical fact of the Incarnation, 
throws a new light on the argument of the Scotist tradition. “Potuit — 
decuit — debuit”; God in his eternal foreknowledge of human acts 
could foresee and will the “fiat”, and it was truly proper that grace 
should perfectly transform her who was to make this acceptance. 
Moreover, He must have redeemed her in the most perfect way, for her 
consent was to the most perfect act of divine love in human history. 


There is only one doubt with which one is left after reading this 
article: is this perfect redemption of Our Lady different only in degree 
from the perfection in grace possible for us men, or is it totally different, 
so as to constitute not a different grade but a different kind? The 
author’s footnote does not give us a clear answer to this problem, but 
the solution is indicated. The difference between Our Lady’s perfect 
redemption and the perfection in grace possible for us is one of degree 
as regards her merits and ours objectively, but it is a difference in kind 
inasmuch as her perfection was realised through the most important 
and most perfect event in the Heilsgeschichte. 
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(iv) OTHER QUESTIONS 


Derbe and the Province of Galatia. 


IX the last number of Bellarmine Commentary (“North Galatians or — 
South?”, p.167ff.) it was argued that the Epistle to the Galatians was — 
addressed to the cities of South Galatia, Iconium, Lystra and Antioch, ~ 
which St Paul visited on his first missionary journey. Whether Derbe ~ 
was included with these cities was left open to doubt. The Romans had ~ 
restored the client kingdom of Antiochus of Commagene in c.37 A.D., © 
annexed it again to the Roman province of Galatia in c.40, only to 


return part of the territory to Antiochus about 41. Derbe was part of 
Antiochus’ kingdom as first restored, but it seemed uncertain whether 
it was returned to him on the second occasion. The new name Claudio- 
Derbe suggested, though inconclusively, that the city remained in the 


Roman province; but, on the other hand, the fact that Laranda was — 
returned to Antiochus about 41 indicated, though equally inconclusively, ~ 


that Derbe, which was somewhere in the vicinity, was restored with it. 


However, fresh evidence is now available. An inscription has re- — 
cently come to light which fixes the site of Derbe with reasonable ~ 


certainty. It was erected in 157 A.D. by the citizens of Derbe in honour 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. It was discovered by M. Ballance, who 
records it in Anatolian Studies 7 (1957) 147-151. The stone is large 
enough to give reasonable certainty that it was found near its original 
position. 


Thus the site of Derbe can be identified as a spot 22 km. NNE. of © 
Laranda and some 100km. E. of Lystra. This situation favours the ~ 
view that Derbe, like Laranda, remained in the Regnum Antiochi at — 
the time of St. Paul’s visits. For the Regnum is to the East of the © 
Southern part of the province of Galatia. It is, therefore, unlikely that — 


the Romans, while returning to Antiochus the more westerly city of 


Laranda, should retain Derbe. It is true that frontiers are often © 
irrational, but this is a calculated frontier adjustment, and cannot, ~ 
therefore, be without reason. Moreover, two rivers flow between — 
Laranda and Derbe. Therefore Derbe, if retained by Rome, would be ~ 
largely cut off from the rest of the province, while Laranda would be ~ 


largely cut off from the Regnum Antiochi. 


Consequently it seems much more likely that, at the time of St 


Paul’s visit and the Galatian Epistle, Derbe was not in the province of 
Galatia but in the kingdom of Antiochus; and that therefore the — 


Epistle was not addressed to the citizens of Derbe. 


Edward Yarnold, S.J. 


